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| Editor: Sheila Martin 3 HOLICONG — Bucks County Symphony will 
present a concert at Central Bucks East High 
Associate Editor: Alice Miller School Auditorium. 8:30 p.m. For tickets and 


information write PO Box 500 Doylestown, Pa. 
18901. Tickets also available at the door. 
r P ig r 3and 17 NEWTOWN — Saturday night Film Series at 
Historical Editor: H. Winthrup Blackburn Bucks County Community College in the 
Auditorium of the Library — 7 p.m. and 9:30 
Art Director: Carla Coutts p.m. No charge but BCCC students and 
subscription ticket holders have seating 
priority. Feb. 3, “The Circus” and Feb. 17, 
“Exterminating Angel”. 
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THE WORLD am | June Stefanelli 4 WRIGHTSTOWN — Bucks County Folksong 
i en Society presents an evening of Folk Music at 
à Sony - 1: the Wrightstown Friends Meeting House 
Circulation: Doris Killough Recreation Room, Route 413 — 7 p.m. Free (If 
you play an instrument, bring it along.) 
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. . cout Nature and Conservation instructions. 
“The Most Famous Basket a ir Pe RaSh 
All day. 
j yy A aa Taa a So se 11 NEWTOWN — Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Inc., presents a concert at Council 
l n th e Wo rl d TABLE OF CONTENTS Rock High School Auditorium, Swamp Road, 3 
D p.m. Choral Program featuring the Neshaminy 
Herman Backlund’s Tile Works High School Concert Choir and the Ecumenical 
| H. Backlund 4 Choir of Lower Bucks County. Tickets available 
. : ; at the door. 
A beautifully decorated basket, The Most Famous Basket in | Warm Your Heart in February l 6 i PLEASANT VALLEY — Winter Schooling 
the World, is the proud identification of the Welcome Wagon ' Portrait of a Bucks County Medium 


Horse Show to be held at the Pleasant Hollow 


hostess. Wherever she goes, it is the symbol and.physical Binna Block 8 Farms, Route 212. Third in a series, begins at 9 
evidence of the service she renders. It is her entree into | George Washington in Bucks in 1776 12 — eg E e Mrs. John C. Cory, 
. i r : ; oopersburg, Pa. ; 
every home in which she calls, and her most effective tool Adieu is not Goodbye Anita Felt Miller 15 23 NEWTOWN. des Bucks County Community 
when she makes a sales presentation. Truly, it is “The Most | Around Bucks 16 College Cultural Affairs Committee presents 
Famous Basket in the World”! | Rambling With Russ A. Russell Thomas 18 The Poetry of Allen and Louis Ginsburg, a joint 
| Backs ta Ree 21 reading by father and son. 8 p.m. Tickets 

OORS 1k ER, i available from the college. 

Between Friends Sheila Martin 22 All month NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
What’s New That’s Old Dorothy A. McFerran 25 operates a weekend schedule all winter long. 
| Some of the plays to be presented in February 
are “Your Own Thing”, “Twelfth Night”. 
FOR INFORMATION CALL OS5-9384 Curtain 8:30 p.m., Matinees Sat. 2 p.m. Tickets 
: f and information phone 862-2041, or write the 
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The Zodiac 


HERMAN BACKLUND’S 
NEW MORAVIAN 
TILE WORKS 


By Herman Backlund 


Preservation has become a household word, not 
only in Bucks County but throughout the entire 
nation. The necessity for preservation is seldom 
disguised whether it involves natural resources, ideals, 
or a concrete structure, but the solution, more often 
than not, becomes so complex that preservation 


Moravian Sconces 


remains merely a household word. 

The Bucks County Commissioners purchased the 
Moravian Pottery and Title Works in Doylestown for 
$93,000 in the fall of 1967 and, in all fairness, I must 
admit that they did so to preserve the old all-concrete 
structure built by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer in 
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1912. The deed had been accomplished with public 
funds and the press was ridiculing the commissioners 
for their extravagance even to the point of saying that 
they failed to attend a press conference at the Tile 
Works because they were ashamed. This was the big 
story in the Sunday suburban section of one of 
Philadelphia’s large newspapers. 

Early in January of 1968, the commissioners called 
me into conference. At the time I was under contract 
to the county setting up a computerized inventory 
control system. The commissioners asked me to 
inventory the contents of the newly acquired 
Moravian Pottery and Tile Works since they had no 
idea what the building contained. I consented to do 
this considering it a routine assignment. It turned out 
to be anything but routine. 

That first morning in the Tile Works was 
unbelievable. There was no water, heat, or electricity, 
and an old thermometer showed the temperature at 
17 degrees where it remained for the next eighteen 
days. Fortunately, I had anticipated this possibility 
and came equipped with a flashlight, a lantern, and 
wearing a thermo suit. I found it physically 
impossible to move from one wall to the next because 
of the mountains of debris. The windows were 
boarded up but an occasional window had been 
vandalized and a certain amount of light streamed 
through. I found some large cardboard barrels on the 
second floor and started sifting through this debris 
picking up every piece of paper, glancing at it and, if 
of any possible value, depositing it in a barrel. After 
eighteen days I had acquired twenty-eight barrels of 
priceless documents and stored them in a secure 
corner of the building.: Much of the credit, for the 
proper handling and preservation of these valuable 
documents, must go to the Bucks County Historical 
Society. They were ever willing to advise me on 
proper procedures such as taking the 28 barrels of 
manuscripts out to the National Archives, in 
Harrisburg, for fumigation to prevent further 
deterioration. 

The rest of the story is old hash. Using county 
inmates, who were paid fifty cents a day, I managed 
to remove the debris, store the scattered molds and 
tiles, and put the Tile Works in a condition that made 
it possible to visualize what could be done with the 
building. Having contracted bank interiors on a 
national scale, I had some experience in blending the 
old with the new. 

Meanwhile the commissioners wanted to turn the 
place into a restaurant, a chip and putt course, a 
center for Senior Citizens, a center for the Arts 
Foundation, offices for the Park Board, etc., etc. As I 


said in the beginning, things have a way of becoming 
too complex. I continued restoration as I saw fit and 
nobody complained because all the work I did at the 
Tile Works in 1968 was truly a labor of love since I 
did it without pay. 

On August 16, 1969, The Moravian Pottery and 
Tile works opened as a tourist attraction. I would 
venture to say it was probably the lowest priced 
restoration of any public building in decades. By the 
end of the year, over 6000 people had toured the 
structure. There was still no money in the county 
budget for the Tile Works. The commissioners 
approved a Christmas Carol Sing at the Tile Works. 
We had no money for tree ornaments so I set 
admission for the evening event as one ornament to 
be placed on the tree by the bearer. Santa Claus was a 
chubby trainee from the Bucks County 
Rehabilitation Center as were the tour guides. A 
shocking revelation to many readers but when men 
are willing to work from 8:00 A.M. to whatever hour 
I chose, even midnight, for fifty cents plus an 
occasional pack of cigarettes without a grumble, I 
must have earned their respect and in turn I respected 
them for their sincere dedication to getting a job 
done under adverse conditions. 

1970 saw many improvements, including heat and 
toilet facilities. I had been appointed director of the 
Tile Works in March and a tour guide had been hired. 
By the end of 1970 my tour guide was laid off, the 
night security guard was removed and 1971 looked 
like a bad year. I came up with the bright idea that if 
I said we’d be reproducing Dr. Mercer’s Moravian tiles 
when the Tile Works reopened in March, perhaps 
we'd get a little more money in our budget. The idea 
was good but how does one go about making Mercer 
tile reproductions? I was amazed at the news coverage 
my statement had made. Many letters were received 
from this area as well as from the New England states, 
Florida, and many other states. One potter from 
Wisconsin wrote and offered to fly me out to 
Madison, teach me ceramics, and fly me back only 
because he was interested in the restoration of these 
world-famous tiles. I declined all offers of this nature 
because my theory was that Dr. Mercer had to be 
doing something wrong otherwise others would have 
been able to copy him after all these years. Another 
letter from Paris asked that I inform the French 
Embassy when I started reproducing these tiles. I sure 
had gotten myself out on a limb, but the challenge 
intrigued me. 

With the assistance of my fifty cent a day 
personnel I began experimenting, first with the clay 


(continued on page 11) 
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warm your heart in February 


Leftover chicken looks so elegant in Chicken 
Cheese Pies that you might want to cook extra 
chicken on purpose... just to be sure you have some 
left over. These easy on the budget pies are made in 
individual baking dishes. They boast a variety of 
vegetable flavors plus the hearty crunch of celery and 
onion in a chunky chicken cream sauce. 

The cheese biscuit topping begins with an 
easy-to-fix mix. You make it better by adding the 
goodness of golden Cheddar cheese and milk for 
flavor and nutrition. The portion of the mixture that 
isn’t used to top the pies goes into flaky biscuits to 
complement your meal. 

The salad in this menu is something special. Head 
lettuce and romaine combine with “‘in season” onions 
and oranges for an unexpected flavor and taste twist. 

Chocolate Peach Parfaits will keep the 
compliments coming right to the very end of the meal 

. . maybe even longer. Your family will rave about 
the alternate layers of creamy vanilla ice cream, peach 
slices and dreamy Chocolate Marshmallow Sauce. 
These pretty parfaits look and taste so fancy, no one 
would guess that the yummy sauce can be made in 
minutes. Here’s a tip for serving your parfaits. They’ll 
stay cold and creamy, if you freeze them about an 
hour before serving . . . however any longer will cause 
the fruit to freeze too hard. 


CHICKEN CHEESE PIES 


CHICKEN: 


2 Tablespoons butter 
1/4 cup all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1/4 teaspoon rubbed sage 
1 cup water 
1 chicken bouillon cube 
1 pkg. (10 oz.) frozen mixed vegetables 
2 cups chopped cooken chicken 
1/2 cup sliced celery 
1/4 cup chopped onion 


BISCUITS 


1 1/2 cups packaged biscuit mix 
1 cup (4 oz.) cheddar cheese (shredded) 
1/2 cup milk 


To prepare Chicken: In a 2-quart saucepan melt 
butter; add flour, salt and sage; cook over low heat 
until mixture is smooth. Remove from heat; gradually 
add water, 1 cup milk and bouillon cube. Heat to 
boiling, stirring constantly, until thickened. Add 
vegetables, chicken, celery and onion. Cover and cook 
over low heat 10-20 minutes or until vegetables are 
just tender. Divide evenly into 4 individual casseroles 
(1% cup each). To prepare Biscuits: In a bowl 
combine biscuit mix and cheese, add % cup milk and 
mix just until combined. Top each casserole with 
about 2 tablespoons biscuit mixture. Bake in 
preheated 375° oven 10-15 minutes or until biscuits 
are lightly browned. (Drop remaining dough onto 
buttered baking sheet as for drop biscuits. Bake 10-15 
minutes.) Yield: 4 servings. 


CHOCOLATE PEACH PARFAITS 


PARFAITS: 
Vanilla ice cream 
Peach slices 
Chocolate Marshmallow Sauce* 


*CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW SAUCE 
1 cup miniature or cut-up marshmallows 
1/4 cup instant chocolate flavor mix 
1/4 cup milk 
2 tablespoons light corn syrup 


To prepare Parfaits: In 4 parfait glasses alternate 
layers of ice cream, peaches and Chocolate 
Marshmallow Sauce. To prepare Sauce: In a 1-quart 
saucepan combine marshmallows, chocolate flavor 
mix, milk, and corn syrup; cook over medium heat, 
stirring frequently, until marshmallows are melted. 
Cool. Makes 4 servings. 

Note: Parfaits may be stored in freezer about 1 hour 
before serving. . 
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PORTRAIT 
OF 


A 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 
MEDIUM 


by Binna Block 


Bell Avenue, in the older section of Yardley 
between the canal and the river, is an ordinary street. 
But in the comfortable, yellow frame house on the 
river side lives an extraordinary woman. She is the 
Reverend Grace L. Walker, a licensed medium of the 
Spiritualist Church. An attractive widow with five 
children, two who are married, two in college, and 
one in high school, she gives the appearance of a 


typical suburban housewife. (She had just returned 
from the beauty shop when I interviewed her.) 

Mrs. Walker and her family have lived in Bucks 
County since 1964, first in Woodside. She says that 
the ghosts of the former owners led her to her house 
there. She moved to her present home in Yardley 
about two years ago. In the eight years she has lived 
in the area she has attained a reputation as a sensitive 
or medium and men and women from all walks of life 
have come to her for readings. They are anxious to 
know what the future has in store for them or to gain 
insight into the handling of their problems. Using 
ordinary playing cards (this seems to be the best 
method for quieting people’s thoughts and reaching 
them more quickly) Mrs. Walker senses psychically 
the hopes, fears, and problems of each one who 
comes to her. She then interprets these impressions as 
she feels them. Occasionally, a spirit guide comes to 
her but not often, as she is not a trance medium such 
as the late Arthur Ford of Philadelphia. However, 
when she reads she often sees or feels spirits of 
departed loved ones around her clients. f 

One of eight children, Grace Walker was born on 
the other side of the Delaware River in the tiny 
hamlet of Windsor, N.J. At an early age she saw 
spirits around her. She, like so many other mediums, 
thought everyone else did, too. It seemed quite 
natural to her. However, when she was still very 
young she had a rude awakening. One evening her 
mother was reading to the children who had been 
good that day. 

“I always tried to be good,” said Grace, “‘so I could 
stay up for the story.” 

As her mother was reading Grace saw an elderly 
man come into the room. He was crying and seemed 
to be very distressed. No one else paid any attention 
to this unhappy man. Finally, Grace could stand it no 
longer. 

“Look at that man crying!” she said to her mother. 
““Aren’t you going to do anything about him?” 

It was a shock to her that no one else had seen him 
and thought she was imagining things. 

“From then on I was misunderstood,” Mrs. Walker 
states. “According to my family I really had a 
problem.” 

Grace Walker says that all her children are 
developed mediums. She encouraged them when they 
were small to use their psychic ability which she 
believes everyone has. Anyone who has had hunches 
or premonitions was using this sixth sense, according 
to her. She has had many instances of pre-cognition 
(or knowing beforehand). She tells the story of the 
day she looked out of her dining room window at 
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noontime. She saw her husband pull in the driveway 
with a new station wagon. 

““That’s odd,” she thought. “He didn’t say 
anything about getting another car. I wonder if he 
borrowed one from a neighbor.” 

By the time she looked again the car and her 
husband had disappeared. She didn’t think anymore 
about the incident until that evening about five thirty 
when her husband pulled in the driveway again 
behind the wheel of the same station wagon. As he 
came into the house she questioned him about the 
car. She found out that he had been buying the car at 
noontime from a car dealer in Langhorne at the same 
time she had psychically seen him pull in the 
driveway. She has, also, psychically seen people 
sitting in her living room hours before they were 
actually there — yet she had had no previous 
knowledge of their plans to visit her that day. 

Another area of the psychic in which Grace Walker 
excels is ghost hunting. She has worked on many 
occasions with Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey of 
Southampton, well-known writer and ghost tracker or 
investigator. Mrs. Jeffrey states that Grace Walker is 
highly accurate in uncovering the historical cause of a 
manifestation in a huanted house. Mrs. Jeffrey, also, 
says that there is good rapport between Mrs. Walker 
and herself, which she feels is essential for this kind 
of work. They have hunted together in many haunted 
houses in Bucks County and other areas some 
distance away. For example, in the old Joseph Pickett 
home in New Hope Mrs. Walker (without any 
previous knowledge of the history of the house) saw 
the spirit that was haunting the house chopping meat 
— she knew that he must have been a butcher. Upon 
investigation this proved to be correct. Mrs. Jeffrey 
says that she has never known Grace to be wrong 
when the historical cause of a manifestation was able 
to be uncovered. 

Both Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Jeffrey have appeared 
on television. They were on Channel 3’s On the Rare 
Side last spring. There was a segment showing them 
going through a haunted house in Bucks County. 

One of the stories in Adi—Kent Jeffrey’s book, 
Ghosts in the Valley, is about Grace Walker. Then, 
Grace Pope, she and her husband, Arthur, ran an 
upholstery shop in Trenton in 1945. Grace sewed 
downstairs’ while her one and a half year old 
daughter, Penny, played in the apartment above. One 
day Grace heard Penny’s footsteps scurrying along 
upstairs faster than usual. When she went to 
investigate an elderly man appeared before her then 
quickly disappeared: This happened several times. 
Grace finally realized that the old man appeared only 


when Penny was playing at the top of the steps. He 
was apparently protecting the little girl, afraid whe 
would fall down the stairs. Inquiry of the neighbors 
proved that some years before an old man had lived 
in the house and had fallen down the steps and was 
killed. When a gate was placed at the top of the stairs 
the old man manifested no more. 

Besides her reading and ghost hunting, the 
Reverend Grace Walker, as minister of a Spiritualist 
Church, holds services in her home. The organ, 
pictures of Christ hanging on the wall of her dining 
room, along with her certificates, are hopeful 
reminders of the building the members hope to 
attain. Her home is the center of all the church’s 
activities. Classes in psychic development are held 
every Friday evening. Mrs. Walker warns that it is 
important to have a spiritual background before 
attempting to awaken psychic ability. Otherwise, it is 
possible to attract lesser or evil forces. 

Mrs. Walker believes in spirit possession and 
deplores the current interest, especially among young 
people, in witchcraft, Satanism and the like. Troubled 
young men and women come to her with their 
problems and she says it is unbelievable the 
entanglements they weave for themselves through 
involvement with these evil forces. 

Another thing Mrs. Walker is concerned about is 
that the pursuit of psychic development has turned 
into a fad in our country. Many people think they 
can become mediums instantly. She says that she and 
other psychics like her have had to train for many 
years to develop in the right way and they have been 
unsung and ridiculed for the most part. She says that 
a medium’s life is a lonely one — lived as it is on 
another plane. 

However, it is comforting to Grace Walker to 
watch the scientific progress that is being made in 
proving the reality of psychic phenomomena — 
something that honest and sincere mediums have 
known intuitively for years. She, herself, studied at 
Duke University with the famous psychologist, Dr. J. 
B. Rhine. 

Mrs. Walker also believes in divine healing and 
burns a vigil candle in her living room to remind her 
to pray for those in need of help. She is able to see 
clearly in a crystal ball and believes in those 
mischevious little spirits, the poltergeists. 

The Reverend Grace Walker is a sincere, 
remarkable woman and is trying in her way to help 
people live fuller, better lives. That way may seem 
unorthodox to some but many men and women in 
the Bucks County area will attest to the fact that she 
has the ability to touch the unseen and the unknown. s 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


Fine Dining and Relaxing On the Shores of 
the Beautiful Delaware River 


Home of the famous Durham 
Boats on Scenic Route 611 


RESTAURANT 


Se Cocktail Lounge 


= 


> 9 Miles South of Easton Phone 215/749-2679 Riegelsville, Pa. 


æ 


SF Closed Mondays (Durham Township in Bucks County) 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where ‘There's a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 
— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 


609-397 - 1250 


STOCKTON, N. J. 609-397 -9864 


Ample Parking 


Ve Olde 
Wycombe Inn 


COCKTAILS e FINE FOOD e LODGINGS 
Dinner Served Daily 5 to 10 p.m. 


Sundays 3 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
Reservations Appreciated 
Route 413 South from Buckingham to Pineville 
Turn right and go 1 mile 598-3860 


Aiden Dwr 
OF " NEW HOPE 


DINE IN OUR RIVER BOAT ROOM 


Open every day of the year. 
Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 
Serving from 6:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


RT. +202, NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 


ved 
i eae SN 
B F 
OR ` 
LUNCHEON Ln a RESTAURANT 
DINNERS 


Sat. 11:00-8:30 
Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 


Route 263 — Buckingham, Pa. 
794 — 7959 


Fa 
a gri Closed Monday 
Tues., Wed., Thurs:, Fri. 
SNK P ni 11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
‘Oe! Su gy 
| 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


Anchor is a small village in Wrightstown 
Township at the junction of Durham Road and 
the old Richboro and Pineville Turnpike Road, 
midway between Pineville and Wrightstown. 
The village takes its name from its famous 
Anchor Tavern, one of the very oldest in the 
county. The tavern was built about 1724 by 
Joseph Hampton who kept it as a public house 
for several years. He was prominent in the early 
affairs of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 
member of the Provincial Assembly from Bucks 
County, a collector of excise for ten years 
(1757-1767) and an outstanding experimenter 
in agriculture, having planted the first orchard 
of grafted apple trees in the county. 

Come in soon and try our specialty of the 
day. 


Banquets*Weddings Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 
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—that great little spot 
that’s “not” out of the way! 


e Weekend Entertainment and Dancing 


Lunch: Mon. thru Fri. 
Dinner: Mon. thru Sun. 
Open Sun. 12 — 8 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW 
WAY TO GET AWAY 
FROMITALL... 


4 Dining Rooms 
plus a charming 
Cocktail Lounge 


try a mid-week 
dinner date in 


a remote, rustic Open Mon.-Sun. 
atmosphere at i 3 i i: Reservations— 
the gracious Ne n 215-346-7484 


Cascade Lodge 


Right off Rt. 611 - 1 mi. S. of Riegelsville, Pa. 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 


766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 


Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 
Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 


(TILES continued from page 5) 


and than with the molds. I had a complete progress 
report of Dr. Mercer’s operation from that first day in 
1898 up to the time he died in 1930. All those scraps 
of paper I had glanced at and dropped in one of those 
28 barrels now served my memory well. I 
remembered repetitions of failures which, at the turn 
of the century led to skyrocketing success for the Tile 
Works, then located at Aldie, his family home. I had 
studied the man well, from his own notes, and I was 
amazed how well I had gotten to know him. 
Benjamin Barnes, who had worked at the Tile Works 
for 46 years, and Mrs. Laura Swain, Dr. Mercer’s 
housekeeper who still resides at Fonthill, helped fill 
in the blanks and add the personal background which 
the records lacked. Those of you who have toured the 
Moravian Tile Works may recall the dirty cubes of 
clay down in the damp clay pit, although most people 
pay more attention to the tomb stone. I acquired a 
discarded king-size potato masher from Neshaminy 
Center and broke those hard cubes of clay into small 
pieces, added water and ground away, adding 
ingredients which, in my mind, were familiar 
sounding names as found on labels on old bags, 
boxes, etc. What a mess! We continued experimenting 
with different ingredients and, although’ every 
morning the clay in the mixer bowl was frozen solid 
and we had to add boiling water to thaw it out, 
slowly the compounded clay began to work in the 
molds and reproductions emerged. We were now into 
March and with hundreds of experiments, as well as 
county trainees, behind me, I was emerging as a very 
dumb but quite successful tilemaker. 

On my one day off at the Tile Works I had gone 
into Montgomery County and learned the process of 
making molds from old tiles. It took four experienced 
men four hours to find a proper releasing agent for 
making the impressions. After my dismissal, people 
with original Mercer tiles allowed me to take 
impressions and I, in turn, gave them a reproduction. 
I rapidly improved and finally, satisfied with my 
progress, started reading all there was available about 
ceramics. Oddly enough, little is written about tile 
making since most ceramics involve pottery making. 
By July 4, 1971 I had 27 dealers, including jewelry 
stores, selling my tiles. On that date, returning from a 
family outing at the Kutztown Fair, we were struck 
head-on by a car going approximately 70 miles per 
hour. The only thing left whole on our car was the 
side view mirror. Five of us were seriously injured and 
tile making came to a halt for almost fifteen months. 


(continued on page 14) 
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Two Philadelphians joining with Bucks Countians at the 
16-foot oars of the Durham boat, were (1 to r) Jack Kelly, the 
Olympic champion oarsman, and Thatcher Longstreth, Greater 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 1973 finds Longstreth 
flying kites in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 


The Hon. John S. Rennin- 
ger, State Assemblyman 
from Newtown, Bucks 
County, portraying the 
role of Lt. James Monroe, 
who was to become the 
fifth President of the 
United States. For the past 
six Christmases, the Ren- 
ninger’s family dinner has 
been delayed while Jack joined other history buffs from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in re-enacting the famous 
Crossing. 


NEWTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY members will observe 
the 241st birthday of George Washington in their annual 
Dinner Party to be held at The Temperance House, Newtown, 
on February 19th. Guest speaker will be George Dyer of 
Upper Makefield Township, whose subject will be the Penn- 
sylvania Rifleman — 1775-1776. 

Photo courtesy of The Dyer Institute of 

Interdisciplinary Studies, New Hope, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON IN BUCKS IN 1776 


General Washington and his continentals 
numbering less than 3000 men, who were wretchedly 
armed, scantily clothed and half starved, crossed the 
Delaware at Trenton to what is now Morrisville, 
Bucks County, on December 8, 1776. Washington 
had given orders to Colonel Richard Hampton to 
secure the Durham and all other suitable boats up and 
down the river for miles, a masterful stroke as later 
proven. 


Meeting with only defeat along the Hudson and 
New York, General Washington with less than 3000 
men, skillfully and strategically retreated from New 
York. Through New Jersey to Pennsylvania, a 
distance of about 70 miles, taking 20 days, he fled 
over flat terrain while being pursued by Sir William 
Howe who had a force of approximately 5,000 men 
and Major General Charles Cornwallis who 
commanded another force of light infantry 
numbering around 3,000 men. 


Washington took up headquarters in the home of 
Thomas Barclay, the house known as “Summerseat”’, 
(now a National Landmark), located in Morrisville, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The house was later 
occupied by George Clymer and Robert Morris, both 
of whom were signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Washington remained here waiting for 
General Lee and his army of nearly 3,000 men, to 
join him, but Lee was captured by the British while 
asleep in a tavern at Vealtown, now Barnardsville, 
N.J. They then took many of General Lee’s men. 
When Washington learned of this, he called on the 
New Jersey Militia, the First City Troop and the 
Associates, under General Cadwalader, to join him. 
He then moved his headquarters and men up river to 
what is now Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania, on 
December 14, 1776, where they encamped. 
Cadwalader and his men guarded the river from 
Dunks Ferry, near Bristol to Coryell’s Ferry, now 
known as New Hope. 


On Christmas Night 1776, General Washington and 
his forlorn army of about 2400 men were rallied, 
boarded Durham boats with cannon and horses to 
cross the Delaware, chocked with its floating chunks 
of ice and a swift current. During a furious snow 
storm, the men marched nine miles down river to 
Trenton; there to attack the Hessians. 

The planning took place in Bucks County and was 
well executed. The Crossing of the Delaware and the 
wonderful victory at Trenton, when Washington and 
his men took 1000 prisoners, a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition was to cause those who feared for 
our success and had despaired to be joyful and make 
their hearts leap with joy. 

It was the love of country, the faith and love for 
their commander that held the men in rank that 
Christmas night 1776. No other man alive at the time 
could have carried‘out so bold a feat, against such 
odds. It was the heart, strength, courage and soul of 
Washington that now had turned the direction of the 
American Revolution from defeat to victory, one so 
badly needed and at this time, a Christmas long to be 
remembered. 

Washington and his men traversed Bucks County 
many times during the Revolution. The Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission likes to point 
out that it was at Washington’s headquarters in 
Hartsville, Bucks County, on August 10-24, 1777, 
that Lafayette, only 19 years old, rode up from 
Philadelphia and received his commission and orders 
from General Washington. Pulaski also visited 
Washington while he was headquartered near the 
Neshaminy at Hartsville. 

One can see the significant part Bucks County 
played during the years 1776-1777. Many shrines of 
the insurrection in Bucks County are today open to 
the public. For further information, regarding travel 
information in Bucks County, phone or write the 
Bucks County  Historical-Tourist Commission, 
Fallsington, Pa. 19054. . 
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(TILES continued from page 11) 


It didn’t stop my search for tiles for new molds. My 
collection grew and I finally had all twelve zodiacs, 
25 of the 28 animals, various sailing vessels, many of 
the tiles reproduced by Dr. Mercer from pictographs 
and symbols in the ancient native manuscripts of 
Mexico and Yucatan, fourteenth century designs 
located in England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
many of the figurines as seen at Dr. Mercer’s home, 
Fonthill, four candle sconces, the Indian fire maker, 
Boston harbor, Penn’s seal, and many many more. All 
this I offered to the county in 1972 and they 
declined the offer. I was relieved because no one 
could say I was depriving the county of this 
opportunity. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
EASTERN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
| SOUTH HUNTERDON COUNTY 


Publicity Chairmen 


Does your non-profit 
group or organization I opened Backlund Tile Works at 24 N. Main 
Street, in Doylestown, on November 25, 1972 with 


want the assumption that I had sufficient tiles to last 
through the Christmas season and, perhaps, into the 
new year. I hadn’t counted on public enthusiasm 
regarding these reproductions nor on the fact that so 
many people had followed my unusual career 
revolving around the Mercer legend. During those first 
three weeks, I made four times the number of tiles I 
had started with and, as a matter of history and 
certainly not ego, during those first three weeks my 
net earnings more than doubled what Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer had earned during his first two and 
a half years in business. Approximately 25% of my 
customers wanted the tiles for their homes such as 
fireplaces, kitchen, bath, den, etc. Most wanted them 
as Christmas presents but many wanted them as 
birthday and wedding gifts. One woman said, “What 
bride and groom needs four toasters?” Another lady, 
returning for the fifth time, said my tiles were like 
eating peanuts. In fact, some people are already 
ordering their tiles for next Christmas. When I first 
announced that I would attempt to reproduce 
Moravian tiles, not knowing whether to bake, boil, or 
fry them, I also stated that these reproductions would 
sell for approximately five dollars. Two thirds of my 
175 plus tiles sell for five dollars or less. I’m very 
thankful to the people who are making my endeavor 
so successful and I’m glad I had the intestinal 
fortitude to achieve my goal. 

What are my future goals? I’d like to be able to 
make another 175 different molds and then 
reproduce the 400 mosaics in the state capitol in 
| AE y Harrisburg. I hope to make a large mosaic for a sea 
| ae are a wall in Florida. My main goal is to be satisfied with 
BUC KS COUN my efforts today, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
and take care of tomorrow in a similar fashion. That’s 
also a form of preservation. . 


Free Advertising? 


We do it all the time. 


i] SIMPLY WRITE THE INFORMATION 
| ON A CARD, OR IN A LETTER 
| AND MAIL TO: 


i WBUX 
| COMMUNITY NEWS 


P.O. BOX 512 
| DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 
fi Phone: (215) 348-3583 @ 343-0020 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE OF 


‘, FEBRUARY, 1973 - 15 


by Anita Felt Miller 


Will Rogers once said, “I only know what I read in 
the newspapers.” And by reading a local newspaper 
article, our family became involved in a delightful and 
rewarding “hands across the sea” adventure last 
summer. 

The article mentioned that 40 host families were 
being sought in the Centennial School District in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, from July 14 to August 
17, for French students between the ages of 15 and 
20 years. These boys and girls would be our guests for 
the five week period while they studied here and at 
the same time absorbed some of the culture of the 
United States. They were being brought to our shores 
by the Foreign Study League which is based with 
headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

We submitted our name; received an application 
from Coordinator Mrs. James (Pat) Earhart, a Spanish 
teacher at Log College Junior High School in 
Warminster, and then waited — and held our breath. 
Our request was for a 16 year old girl. Our daughter, 
Marylouise, was 16 in June and had studied French 
for 4 years. She seemed to have a great interest in the 
language and we thought this would be an excellent 
opportunity for her to make use of it. Our 11 year 
old son, Craig would start to study French, also, this 
year. My French was rather rusty. I had 6 years of it, 
was able to read it fairly well, but had not spoken the 
language in many years. As it turned out, I was in 


(ees AN 
Adieu is not Goodbye 


ae 


pretty good shape until I started to conjugate verbs 
and then—. 

We waited for news from Mrs. Earhart. Would we 
get a girl? What would she look like? How would we 
relate to each other? 

Finally we heard. All families involved in the 
program would have an indoctrination session at the 
junior high school. 

The night we met, we all felt rather shy and 
awkward wondering what we would do; how we 
would do it and who would we get. We listened 
carefully to Mrs. Earhart explain the Foreign Study 
League and its workings. She related some amusing 
and not so amusing experiences that had occurred 
with students. We talked about the language and 
personality barriers that might exist. Most of the 
families did not have any knowledge of French. 
Marylouise and I helped others to read the forms 
filled out by the French parents (no verbs to 
conjugate, still on safe ground). We saw the passport 
pictures of “our children” From that moment on we 
all thought of these boys and girls as “our kids” and 
that is what most of them eventually became. 

That first meeting had been in June. Another 
meeting was called for July 11th. Schedules were 
handed out which included a “grapevine” telephone 
list in case of last minute changes in plans or 
emergencies. Car pools were arranged (what a nice 


(continued on page 26) 
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Photos Courtesy of The Delaware Canal Museum, Easton, Pa. 
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Boats in level between locks Nos. 9 and 10 at New Hope. 


Grist Mill, Covered Bridge and Lock No. 18 at Uhlerstown. 


Repair dock between locks Nos. 9 and 10 at New Hope. 


Two boats in lock at New Hope. 
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Boat approaching Lumberville Covered Bridge. 
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NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL Dirk L. Dunlap, Principal 


Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 968-2225 


Quaker Independent Elementary School 
Kindergarten through Eighth Grade 
New section of Seventh Grade being added 
Early application for 1973-1974 school year is advisable 


seess 


Economy, SERVICE, QUALITY 


TYPOGRAPHY & PRINTING 


We can handle your copy from rough 
draft to final camera-ready art. We now 
have two IBM computerized MTSC 
systems with 50 fonts and two Head- 


liners with 35 fonts. Once the copy is key- 
boarded on tape, we can provide you with re- 
pros in varying point sizes, leading, and meas- 
ures — all without the cost of resetting. For 
economy work, such as school newspapers or 


newsletters, we can set hyphenless galleys at 
high speed. For quality work we can set beautiful, 
tight lines. If you desire, we will correct grammar 
and spelling — or we'll follow copy out the win- 
ow! 


50 East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


345-0720 


Stag Shop Enterprises 


INDOOR ARCHERY RANGE 
and EQUIPMENT 


(FREE) Archery Instruction 
Specialty Trophies 


Catering (Buffet) 
Our Hall or Yours 
801 Cedar Ave. 


Croydon, Pa. 19020 785-3981 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO 
— January, 1943 — 


OWING TO THE fact that three contacts were 
made by Central Bucks County people with smallpox 
cases in Ambler, North Wales and Horsham, a 
Doylestown physician and the Doylestown Board of 
Health headed by Dr. John J. Sweeney, suggested 
that every resident of the area be vaccinated 
immediately or as soon as possible. The suggestion 
came after a resident of Doylestown had visited a 
patient at Abington Memorial Hospital where the 
patient was listed as a “pneumonia case,” and 
afterward as smallpox. Dr. Allen H. Moore, now 
deceased, vaccinated forty employees of the Edison 
Machine Shop in one night, and all told 1,400 
individuals in and near Doylestown were initiated 
within three days. Compulsory vaccination was 
imposed in all Philadelphia hospitals for patients and 
personnel. The smallpox outbreak, | recall, started in 
Pennsylvania at a large Amish wedding party at 
Belleville, Pa. where 43 cases were reported. 

NEW YEAR'S BABIES: These mothers, and dads 
too, will not forget January 1, 1943: Bucks County's 
No. 1 baby of 1943 arrived at Fr. Fred Wagner's 
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private hospital in Bristol. He was a son born to Mr. 
and Mrs. McLeary, of Croydon, four hours and 52 
minutes after the advent of the New Year. Grandview 
Hospital, Sellersville, won top honors in the 1943 
New Year Stork Contest with three babies born, a 
daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Lester Vord, of Perkasie; a 
daughter to Mr. and Mrs. John Bergstresser, of 
Souderton and a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Rickert, of Souderton. The Doylestown Hospital 
reported the New Year’s birth of a daughter to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Oetinger, of Warminster, a day late. 
The North Penn Hospital, Lansdale, announced the 
birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hemmerly, of 
North Wales. 


t x 


THE REAL bright spot of New Year's, 1943 was 
the sixth annual dinner dance of the Doylestown 
Country Club for members and friends. The ball 
room, | recall, was attractively decorated for the 
occasion by Doylestown artist Earle K. Bergey, with 
reproductions of Hitler, Mussolini and Hiro Hito, all 
hanging by their backs from a rope attached to the 
ball room wall. The dinner committee, some of whom 
are no longer with us was compased of Joseph R. 
Kenny, A. Russell Thomas, Russell B. Gulick, James 
B. Cotton, George R. Leattor, J. Donald Bean, W. 
Carlile Hobensack, Walter J. Bachmann, Earle K. 
Bergey and Frank L. Worthington. 

“PANTIE THIEF’ — A newspaper reporter friend 
of mine telephoned me a story from Easton, giving 
me details of a Phillipsburg, N.J. long-sought ‘‘pantie 
thief”, a prowler who specialized in stealing women’s 
underwear. He was a 27-year-old worker in an Easton 
war plant, married and the son of a Phillipsburg, N.J. 
school janitor. When police visited the man’s home 
they found several hundred frilly undergarments, 
many of them with expensive lace and embroidery. 

SIXTY-FOUR CENTRAL Bucks County residents 
passed the January, 1943 physical examinations for 
the U. S. Army at Allentown Induction Center, all of 
them listed with Bucks County Local Draft Board 
No. 3, scheduled to leave Doylestown January 11. 
Among them were Nicholas T. Petrillo, Doylestown 
Fire Company Chief; Earl Stymiest, Glenn August 
Roher, Charles Cox McKinstry, Joseph A. Slotter, 
John L. Bisbing, Charles S. Ulmer, Earl Strawn, Ralph 
A. Payton, Harry Bailey Souder, Peter Paul Graser 
and Warren S. Parker, all of Doylestown. 
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(continued on page 20) 


TREVOSE SAVINGS ou 
ASSOCIATION. $E 


357 - 6700 SANs 


PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS 
NOW EARN Se > 4 Per Annum 


No Notice Required for Withdrawals! 
Savings Certificates Available from 5%% to 6% 


Four Convenient Locations: 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose e Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza,Cornwell Hgts. e Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 


“Bucks County’s FIRST and LARGEST Savings Association” 


A COMPLETE WORLD 
WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Jmpala Cours 


x IMPALA TOURS 


8 NORTH STATE STREET 
NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 18940 


Commercial Accounts Invited — Free Delivery 


968-3831 


© GROUP SPECIALS 
@ PACKAGE TOURS 
@ HONEYMOON PACKAGES @ MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

@ CRUISES (1 TO 100 DAYS) @ MIAMI (FLY OR DRIVE) 

© HOTEL RESERVATIONS @ HAWAII TOURS 

@ AIRLINE TICKETS @ ORIENT TOURS 

@ EUROPEAN TOURS @ AROUND THE WORLD 

@ TRANSATLANTIC SAILINGS @ STUDENT TOURS 

@ ESCORTED TOURS @ GROUP RATES AVAILABLE 
@ INDEPENDENT TOURS @ INCENTIVE TOURS 


© CARIBBEAN TOURS 
© TRAVEL INSURANCE 


FACTORY 


SLACK RACK 


Mens Finer Impeccably Tailored at Prices 
Slacks and Sportcoats You Would Pay for the Ordinary 


(201) 782-0211 
FLEMINGTON, N.J. 


(215) 766-7487 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 


Just off Rts. 413 & 611 24 Mine St. 
Hrs: Mon.,Tue.,Wed. Hrs: Mon,Tue.,Wed. 
Sat 10-5 Sat. 10-5:30 
Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 
Sun. 12-5 Sun. 12-5 
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1973 Mark II 
Station Wagon 


The new Mark Il 
wagon has the most 
power, the most luxury, 
and the most room of 
any Toyota wagon. (It’s a 
most convenient car.) 


THOMPSON TOYOTA È. (ore 


FORMERLY ALLEN TOYOTA 
263 NORTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 (215) 345-6212 


We'd like you 
to jot down 
this number 
(348 - 2670 


\, ea 
`H 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to ~ 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find out anything at all about oil heat. 


BRINKERS FUELS 


West St., Doylestown 
ARCO 348 - 2670 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic-Richfield Heating oil 


n oala. 


Something " O 
in gift giving 


IF IT’S OF 


W005 


WE WILL MAKE IT 
OR FIX IT! 

STOCK MOULDINGS, 

WINDOWS and DOORS, ETC. 
A.C.E.S. 

WOODWORK SHOP 
Rear — 440 East Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 348 - 4521 


wins O 
from 1890 to 1960. 


We will ship any year you 
designate any where in the 
world. Postpaid with gift card 
enclosed. 


Farm magazines — $2.00 ea. 
Ladies magazines — $4.00 ea. 
Family magazines — $5.00 ea. 


638 N. Main St. © Box 85 
Doylestown, Pa. 215—345-0468 


(RUSS continued from page 19) 


THE ARMY-NAVY “O Pennant” was presented to 
William F. Fretz and Son, clothing manufacturers for 
an outstanding record in industry during World War 2 
period. The presentation was made at a banquet 
held in the Doylestown Armory and the presentation 
was made by the Commanding Officer of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. There were 450 
friends in attendance including numerous 
distinguished military leaders. President Bucks 
County Judge Hiram H. Keller was the master of 
ceremonies. 

* k * 

FUEL OIL RESTRICTIONS — A rather dreary 
scene was painted on the home front January 6, 1943 
when it was announced that severe fuel restrictions 
were to be imposed all along the Atlantic Coast. We 
were told that if regulations were carried out it may 
be necessary to close motion picture theatres in 
Bucks County, then heated by oil, and to curtail 
religious services in churches because of the rush on 
the coal supply. We were told that if you drive to the 
movies at night you would be headed for a notice 
from the police. If you tried to chisel by taking a 
chance of driving to Philadelphia to see a fight or a 
basketball game, you were due for a rude jolt — the 
seizure of your gasoline coupon book! 

* k * 

ODDS AND ENDS: Alexander Miller, Jr., 70, well 
known president of the Sellersville National Bank and 
a former burgess of that borough, died at his home 
the result of a heart attack believed to have been 
brought on by overwork ... After partaking of a 
turkey dinner at the Union Hotel, Perkasie, Borough 
Council fixed the borough tax rate at 10 mills, the 
same as the previous year and passed a budge calling 
for the expenditure of an estimated $150,000...A 
22-year-old Bristol married man convicted in Bucks 
County Court for raping two 16-year-old girls and 
committing a number of burglaries came before the 
late Judge Calvin S. Boyer for sentence and received 
two 17% to 36 years sentences to run consecutively . 

. Judge Boyer said this to the convicted rapist: “The 
law does not provide a sufficiently severe penalty for 
your crime. I guess you know what I mean, a life 
term, and I would have imposed that sentence if the 
law had provided for it. In my forty years at the Bar 
and 13 years on the bench I have not encountered 
such a string of atrocious crimes against one 
defendant. You are not fit for human society, or to 
associate with other persons.” 2 
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THE BARN: A VANISHING LANDMARK IN 
NORTH AMERICA, by Eric Arthur and Dudley 
Witney. New York Graphic Society, Ltd., Greenwich, 
Cn. 1972 — 134 color and 278 black and white 
photographs — $25.00. 

“A man’s barn bespoke his worth as a man. It 
expressed his earthly aspirations and symbolized the 
substance of his legacy to his children.” 

Eric Arthur and Dudley Witney have dedicated 
their magnificent photographic record of the barn to 
the farmers and carpenter builders of the last three 
centuries and to the preservation of the barn whose 
very survival is threatened. 

The barn was built to satisfy function without frills 
with a purity of line, scale and proportion and it's 
history is pictured here in a complete collection of 
photographs and scaled drawings by 
Artist-Photographer, Dudley Witney. He presents the 
barns, in their settings, in photographs reflecting the 
different seasons of the year and showing the 
mellowing effects of time and use. The interior views 
presented are fascinating in detail. 

Eric Arthur, former Dean of Architecture at the 
University of Toronto and Architectural Historian, 
provides us with the histories of the various barn 
styles characteristic to our North American settlers. 
Of special interest to Bucks Countians, is the chapter 
on Pennsylvania barns. Included among the many 
variations of the Pennsylvania bank barns pictured, 
are some local ones that area residents should 
recognize. 

This outstanding record of folk heritage also 
includes engravings from old books, detailed 
information on early agricultural methods and 
enough practical advice on barn-raising for the reader 
to build his own. 

The Barn is an art book that belongs on every 
coffee table in Bucks County. Our county is still a 
place where the farmer earns a livelihood and his 
barns are still working for him. When the farmer is 
forced to sell due to present day economic pressures, 


his barn is razed and another bit of our heritage is 
gone forever. Read The Barn; discover the historical 
values of the barn; appreciate the beauty and 
simplicity of its construction. Although the barn has 
withstood the buffeting winds of nature, can it 
survive the winds of change? If not, it will truly be a 
vanishing landmark. = C.C. 


THE ICEHOUSE GANG, by Chandler W. Sterling is 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, 
1972. 158 pp. $6.95. 

In The Icehouse Gang Bucks County author 
Sterling gives an inside view of the Chicago Black 
Hawks of the National Hockey League (NHL). For 
the layman this book makes the fundamentals of the 
game of ice hockey so tasteful and tantalizing that 
most will be anxious to turn on their TV at first 
opportunity after reading the book and check out 
their new-found knowledge. 

“The Dutch were the first people to play hockey 
on ice. They called it Aut kloven which has an 
ominous sound to me. In 1174 the game made its 
appearance in England marked by an unofficial and 
unscheduled brawl along the Thames River.” 

“The puck must always precede all attacking 
players over the red line and over the defending 
team’s blue line. Any violation of this rule is called an 
‘offside’. This means a ‘face-off’ at the nearest 
face-off circle, or marking for that purpose on the 
ice.” 

At the same time those who know the game well 
will further steep themselves in the fine points of the 
discipline of the sport. A sport so fast and exacting as 
to engender a distinct discipline and appreciation on 
the part of the fan himself. The Icehouse Gang 
contains a number of vignettes of old pros and 
newcomers of the game. These sketches are 
particularly noteworthy for their intense humanness, 
empathy, and love; this is not surprising, however, 
because the author is none other than Bishop Sterling. 


(continued on page 24) 
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Forty-five members of the Bucks County Bar 
Association have volunteered to aid the Public 
Defender’s office in conflict cases, according to 
George T. Kelton, BCBA president. 

Need for outside attorneys arises when a criminal 
case involves two or more individuals eligible for 
representation through the Public Defender. Since 
inception of the program late last fall nine cases have 
already necessitated such action. 


IMAGINATIONS 


ARE WELCOME AT THE FACTORY STORE 


Especially the “DO-IT-YOURSELF” SET 


Thousands upon thousands of 
picture frames 


While there be sure to visit 


THE CUSTOM CRAFT SHOP 


CUSTOM FURNITURE & GIFTS 
CUSTOM PICTURE FRAMING 


John Knoell & Son 


Manufacturers 
since 1880 


nore ROUTE 202 


JOHN KNOELL & SON 
PHONE 345-1000 
PHILA 


NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


The bar association offered to initiate and staff the 
program after consultation with President Judge 
Edwin H. Satterthwaite, Kelton said. Attorneys are 
assigned by the bar association on a rotating basis 
from the pool of volunteers. They are compensated 
by the court for their work on a fee schedule set by 
the bench. 

Involvement with the Public Defender is not new 
to the bar association. It established the original 
Public Defender office in 1961 with a grant of 
$10,000 and won an Award of Merit from the 
American Bar Association for the effort. Prior to that 
time indigent persons accused of criminal acts were 
represented by individual volunteer lawyers on an 
informal basis. 

At the time of the ABA award BCBA’s Public 
Defender was believed to be the first such program 
outside of metropolitan areas. As the case load grew 
the county assumed more of the financial 
responsibility for the office. Finally in 1969, under a 
new state law, the Public Defender became a part of 
county government, and the bar association bowed 
out with a promise to cooperate in the future if 
needed. * * * 


Peter Wentz and Melchior Schultz owned two 
properties in Montgomery County some 200 years 


PORTRAIT of your home 


IN WATERCOLOR or PEN & INK 


by c. coutts 


to order: TEL. 598-7332 
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ago, and now historical buffs are seeking the 
whereabouts of account books maintained by the two 
during their life in the county. 

The County’s Historic Advisory Board, under the 
leadership of Rober Bucher of Schwenksville, is on 
the hunt for the books to help in the restoration of 
the Wentz and Schultz properties, both now owned 
by the county. 


The Peter Wentz homestead on Schultz Road off 


Skippack Pike, Worcester Township, and Sunrise Mill, 


along Swamp Creek in Upper Frederick Township, 
are both in the process of being restored to their 
pre-Revolutionary War glory. 

The Wentz home served as headquarters for 
General Washington before and after the Battle of 
Germantown in 1777, while Sunrise Mill, with its 
oaken grinding-wheel still operable, was a favorite 
spot for area farmers to have their wheat readied for 
market as flour, 

The Historic Advisory Board appointed by County 
Commissioners A. Russell Parkhouse, Frank W. 
Jenkins and Lawrence H. Curry believe location of 
the two account books from Wentz and Schultz will 
shed much light on the day-to-day activities of the 
two families 200 years ago, and will aid in restoration 
proceedings. 


Na 


NEWTOWN PROFESSIONAL PARK 


Members of the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission and officials of Northampton, dedicated 
a Bucks County Highway of History Site Marker, at 
the First Dutch Reformed Graveyard, Richboro, Pa. 
Left to right: M. Scovell Martin, member of the 
Commission; Rev. Dr. Herbert S. VanWyk, Pastor of 
the Addisville Reformed Church, Richboro; Joseph 
D. Ceader, member of the Commission; Mrs. John H. 
Geyer; Mrs. Howard B. France, Vice Chairman of the 
Northampton 250th Anniversary Corp. and J. Stanley 
Davis. H 


Newtown Professional Park offers a handsome, contemporary fireproof building with 8544 
square feet of inviting functional office space divided on two levels with a split level entrance 
foyer. Convenient parking, individually tailored suites, with each suite separately zoned for 
optimum heating and cooling comfort. 

Your specific needs are important and we will accomodate your wishes with custom design 
and early occupancy, whether it be for one suite or an entire building. 


For further information contact: Elmer W. Kaucher 


Newtown Professional Park 
444 South State Street 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 968-4755 
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You will 
like our 


INTEREST 


We are your local independent 


Savings Assocation and we are interested 


in you. We now have two convenient 


offices, one in Newtown the other in 


Washington Crossing. 


Come in soon, open an account, see how 
quickly your money grows with our 


interest. 


Pass Book & Full Paid 
Savings Deposits 
Deposit or withdraw 
any amount any time. 
Deposits are paid 
interest from date of 
deposit to date of 
withdrawl. 

Savings Certificates 
Of Deposit 


Maturity 1 year. 
Minimum $5,000. 
and multiples of 
$1,000. 


Savings Certificates 
Of Deposit 


Maturity 2 years. 
Minimum $10,000 
and multiples of 
$1,000. 


Interest Compounded Quarterly 


Newtown Savings 
& Loan Association 


TWO CONVENIENT OFFICES 


100 North State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Route 532 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
(968-4233) (493-4074) 
Hours: Mon. to Thurs. Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 
9-4 10-5 
Friday - 9 to 8 Friday - 10 to 8 
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The Bishop’s curiosity also surfaces in the detailed 
descriptions of making ice, transporting the club, the 
healing art of the trainer, etc. The Icehouse Gang 
reads easily and in one sitting. The end of each 
chapter calls for more, even the end of the last 
chapter. «= R.L.M. 


THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY, by Robert H. Gamble. 
Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, 1972. 843 pp. 
$12.95. 

The enemy’s country, in case you’re interested, is 
Pennsylvania. The time is summer 1777. A 
widespread lack of fervor for the cause of 
independence, along with a strong Tory element, 
earned for Pennsylvania the uncomplimentary 
appellation. The British have landed along the Elk 
River and are headed for Philadelphia. The Redcoats 
meet Washington’s Continentals in Chester County 
near the village of Chadd’s Ford in one of the major 
battles of the American Revolution. 

Tom Barrows, Chester County militiaman, scout, 
and courier, romances Damara Coudray, daughter of 
Acadian refugees and ward of a Tory Philadelphia 
lawyer through Brandywine and the other maneuvers 
of the American and British armies until Washington 
withdraws to Valley Forge in December 1777. Along 
the way Tom spends some time as a prisoner of the 
British and Damara successfully outwits General Sir 
William Howe in his quest for her virtue. Bucks 
County’s notorious Doan brothers are among the 
large cast of characters with Mahlon (spelled Malin by 
the author) appearing in almost a featured role. 

Mr. Gamble has skillfully woven the love story into 
the historical context. There are, alas, some 
shortcomings. With few exceptions they are sneaky, 
cruel, lecherous, or foppish, or sometimes a 
combination. We, on the other hand, are straight 
forward, pure, simple, and while sometimes crude, 
always virtuous. Quakers, while frequently motivated 
by kindness, are by definition avaricious. The 
dialogue follows the characterizations; everyone 
speaks the cliches appropriate to his character and 
station in life. On the other hand, maybe people did 
talk that way in the 18th century; I don’t really 
know. 

On the dust jacket the publisher states that Mr. 
Gamble, a Chester County native, devoted 16 years to 
research and writing. This is not hard to believe since 
the amount of historical detail is incredible. Despite 
its weaknesses The Enemy’s Country is an 


informative and thoroughly entertaining first novel. 
H.W.B. . 
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What’s New That’s Old 


bottles 


by Dorothy A. McFerran 


After. .. “Mommy, is there really a Santa 
Clause?”. .. and “Where do babies come from?” the 
most frequently asked question is “How can you tell 
if it’s really old?” The answer most often given, 
which sounds like a cop-out (often is) 
is... “Well... after a while you just know.” By the 
feel, or look, or smell; or by whatever built-in 
barometer these experts carry about inside them? 

Once in a while you can get a specific answer as in 
the case of old commercial bottles. Lately there has 
been a real bottle bonanza and folks who live on an 
old country acre are digging up their own back yards 
and coming up with some genuine treasures. But how 
do they know? 

First thing to look for is telltale signs of wear. 
These are evident around the bottom from scraping 
the bottle off and onto a shelf. Stoppers, too, show 
wear from years of having been pulled in and out. 
Seams of the bottle, and the way the lip and neck 
were formed are excellent clues. All molded bottles 
have seams, but progress changed the methods of 
manufacture as the years rolled by. 

Modern vessels are seamed from top to bottom, 
every inch. By 1900, a single process had been 
perfected which turned out bottles in completed 
form. Prior to that, seams went only to the shoulder 
or the beginning of the neck. Neck and lip were 
seperately applied. 

From 1880 to 1890, the mold formed the neck, 
and the seams ran to within a quarter of an inch of 
the top of the bottle. The lip was separately applied 
after the bottle came out of the mold. This applies to 
all molded bottles you'll encounter around the flea 
markets. Believe me, there are millions of them. 


You'll come across everything from the quart oil 
bottle with the metal spout that was used in gas 
stations to oil up that old model T, to an unlimited 
variety of beers, bitters, wines, patent medicines, 
smelling salts, perfumes, nursing bottles . . . even old 
soda pop bottles like early Coke containers which are 
bringing a horrendous price. 

You'll have a wide choice of colors, too. They 
range from clear glass to many varied tints of 
lavender, pink, amber, green and cobalt blue. (Beware 
of old lavender tints; left out to weather long enough 
clear glass takes on a lovely tint). A collection of just 
half dozen colorful and shapely little glass vessels can 
replace curtains very effectively in a sunny window. 

If seeking the old does not turn you on, you can 
collect brand new bottles. They don’t come empty, 
either; you pick them up full of spirits at your local 
state store. Many “Jim Beam” specials bring as much 
or more (after you have imbibed their contents) as 
they did when you bought them. Typical ad from a 
collector’s magazine reads: “Beams: Arizona, 
Racetrack, Pony Express $12.95” The titles describe 
the form and subject of the new booze bottles. 

Speaking of Booze, if you have done your 
homework and can tell us how the word eveolved, go 
to the head of the class. It all started back in 1840 
with William Henry Harrison’s hard cider campaign. A 
few log cabin shaped bottles appeared on the market 
then. Twenty years later, a shrewd spirit maker 
remembered the stir the little bottles caused and 
ordered thousands from a New Jersey manufacturer. 
His name (to push his brand) was to be emblazoned 
across the roof of the cabin. It was and his name 
read: “E. G. Booze”. Let’s drink to that! s 
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The Editor of PANORAMA 
is available for programs 


ole 


meracra 


hob 


For ART Supplies 


FOR TOPICS AND FEE 


CONTACT: 


GRUMBACHER 
WINSOR-NEWTON 


SHEILA W. MARTIN 
675-7504 


28 HOME ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


29 S. State Street 
NEWTOWN 968-2833 


More American homes are heated with Mobilheat 


Notilheat means clean comfort! 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- ] 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- l 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 

over the country to be sure the ü S 
Mobilheat delivered to your home heating oil 


has every quality your burner de- 
mands 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


348 - 8155 


Route 611, Doylestown 


NEWTOWN PIZZA BARN 


State St. & Centre Ave., Newtown, Pa. 


For Delivery or Pick-Up 


call 


Home of the Greatest in Pizza, Steaks and Hoagies 


(ADIEU continued from page 15) 


way to meet and make new friends!) Questions were 
asked and answered. Yes, our children could go on 
some of the trips if there was room on the bus. Did 
anyone have camping equipment, (for a weekend 
planned at the Delaware Water Gap)? Would anyone 
care to chaperone that trip? Any suggestions? Ideas? 

The excitement was mounting and there was a 
feeling of charged electricity in the classroom when 
the Tricolor was brought out. Would anyone like to 
purchase a French flag? Mais oui! 

Home to make full preparations. Many trips to the 
supermarket. The guest room was rearranged — 
decorations on the wall — a poster of the Eiffel 
Tower! C’est magnifique! 

They were to arrive in Warminster by bus from 
Friendship Airport in Baltimore at 6:30 p.m. The 
grapevine calls began. They would be late, would not 
come until 9. We were literally “jumping out of our 
skins” with the suspense. 

At 8:45 we went over to the school. Everyone was 
assembled. Someone had made a gigantic sign 
welcoming the students to our country and township. 
Flags waited to be unfurled. 

Some of the mothers said they had butterflies in 
their stomachs, hadn’t been able to eat. Their 
children were so very excited. 

Lights coming down the dark road, getting closer. 
It’s a bus!!! Cameras unstrapped, the sign unrolled, 
flags waving. We began to see faces that only a short 
time before had been just passport pictures, now they 
looked so familiar. ““There’s Jacques!” “That’s my 
Michelle!” and then there was “Our Christine”. She 
was so like her picture, but, prettier! Petite, blonde, 
radiant! We all loved her at first sight! 

The time had finally arrived and all those weeks of 
waiting were worth it. It is Bastille Day! Oh, 
Christine, what joy you brought into our home that 
day! We all thought that August 17th was a million 
light years away; never thinking that that same bus 
would take you away from us. We had so much to do; 
so much to say, so many plans. 

Home. Getting Christine unpacked. Presents from 
her family to us — pictures — laughing over our 
misinterpretation of her language — her delightful 
way with our language. The two girls giggling. How 
very nice, she has a brother just one month older than 
Craig and a 5% year old .’enfant terrible brother (her 
words — affectionately said). “Are you hungry?” 
“non.” “Thirsty?” “Non, Coca Cola on the plane!”’. 
“Tired?” “Oui!”. Lights out. 
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We can’t stop talking about her. How pretty and 
charming and delightful she is. Oh! La Belle France, 
you have sent such a charming ambassadress to us. 

Early the next morning (Saturday) the Tricolor 
and the Stars and Stripes went up outside our door 
and there they stayed for the entire time “‘our dear 
Christine” was with us. 

The girls talked incessantly at breakfast. Fresh fruit 
for Christine. She discovered one of our 
favorites—date-nut bread with cream cheese. We 
talked about cooking and baking (her mother would 
send me recipes for Quiche Lorraine and Cheese 
Fondue). 

Off to the little theatre where Marylouise was part 
of the stage crew for a children’s play. Then to the 
cast party afterwards. Christine is the talk of 
Marylouise’s friends. She loves it and responds 
warmly to all who meet her. 

On Monday the classroom routine that would last 
for the entire time began. The first week Tina O’Brien 
drove. 8:45 a.m. After a breakfast of fresh fruit and 
the date-nut bread (this was an lomost steady 
routine) off she would go; returning at 12:15 p.m. 
Lunch at home — salade de tune! Tres Bien! How do 
I explain hot dogs? What I’m telling her you’d get at a 
veteranarian’s! I try again. O.K. this time. Potato 
salad, oui; pickles, non. Waffles!!!!! pancakes, 
scrambled eggs; meat loaf; roast beef; chicken; ham 
and potatoes (like Mamam’s). 

Qu’est-ce que c’est “Whopper”? Off to the 
hamburger emporium. Pizza, hoagies — our menus 
continue to vary. 

Lunches packed for trips to Philadelphia; to 
Washington (she adored the city as did the other 
kids). Off to Valley Forge to Freedoms Foundation. 
Picnicking in Valley Forge Park. 

Watching TV; and the piano. At home she practices 
for two hours. Here she plays for us. We teach her 
American patriotic songs and cowboy songs. 
Chocolate ice cream cones every night (oo la la, the 
waistline). The weekent camping trip. I get her warm 
clothes (evenings in the Poconos can be brisk). My 
old stadium jacket comes out of the closet; the kids 
Scouting equipment. They leave. I worry. She has 
become an integral part of our family. 

Len’s off to Norfolk on business. We all go to the 
airport. He kisses us good-bye — Christine presents 
both cheeks (Len has forgotten. He hasn’t been in 
France since 1945!). On the way back from the 
airport we stop at a gift shop that was once a 
one-room schoolhouse. She buys both a 13-star and a 
50-star flag. We talk history (I’m an incurable history 
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do you listen to GOOD MUSIC? 
Qudio 
STEREOS for HOME and AUTO 
Records, Tapes, and Accessories 
102 State St. e Newtown, Pa. e (215) 968-4794 


SONY TEAC AR DUAL 
H. H. SCOTT MARTIN ELECTROVOICE GARRARD 


12 to 6 — Tues., Thurs. e 12 to 9 — Mon., Wed., Fri. e 10 to 6 — Sat. 


were going steady 
APPLES 


FRESH EGGS 
FR ESH SWEET CIDER No Preservatives added 


CITRUS FRUITS 


pies HOT from our ovens 
Ice Cream 


STYER ORCHARDS 


WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE 


SEVEN DAYS 10-6, 
Fridays 10-8 
OUR 63RD YEAR 
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Headquarters for Cupid y 


Seiko Watches 
Trifari Jewelry 
Hummel Plates 


Bulova Watches 
Cross Pens 
Buxton Leather Goods 


Keepsake Diamond Rings 
Seth Thomas Clocks 


CARROLL’S JEWELERS 


‘Doylestown Shopping Center 


SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


50 East Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
O One year ($3.75) C Two years ($6.75) 


O Three years ($8.75) 


Name 
Street 
City ______._ ___/State..___ Zip 


GARDY’S 


Your Hallmark Store JÈ 
for 
Valentines / 


Books e Stationery e Party Goods e Pens o Supplies 
Olympia Portable Typewriters 


State and Main, Doylestown 348-5284 


Hallmark Christmas Cards 


345-6277 
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buff and now I shall have an audience!) 

They’re all going to Philadelphia to a baseball 
game. Craig explains baseball and then the two 
children take Christine outside. She gets involved in a 
game with all the kids in the neighborhood. ‘‘Good 
catch, Christine.” She’s learning fast. 

Craig goes on their trip to the Johnsville Naval Air 
Development Center to see where some of the 
astronauts trained. He’s becoming their mascot, and 
enjoying every second of it. He goes to a bottling 
plant — they have sodas — delicieux!. He’s off again 
with them. This time to Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, one of his favorite places. How they 
loved it! And it’s named for one of our ambassadors 
to France! 

The French-English dictionary is falling apart. I sit 
on it every night at the dinner table. Masking tape 
makes it almost as good as new! 

Another trip — to a bee farm. The curriculum 
coordinator, George Izak raises bees. Then to 
Lancaster. Christine is fascinated by the lovely 
Pennsylvania Dutch countryside. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald and I take some students to New 
Hope. Janine, Christine’s friend from Bordeaux, buys 
a long dress in a peasant shop. Now we must give a 
party so she can wear it! 

A day in Ocean City, N.J. Marylouise goes. The bus 
leaves at 7 a.m. They come home at 9 p.m. — tired, 
happy, suntanned. Many, many purchases. Everything 
is marvelous — but, it’s August 14th. Marylouise says 
she already feels as though she misses everyone. Let’s 
pretend it won’t end. 

Tuesday night Pat and Jim Earhart give a party. 
Everyone goes! Then to our house — everyone comes! 
Janine can wear her long dress. Christine wears one of 
Marylouise’s and Marylouise wears her “Sweet 16 
dress.” Thirty-two French kids, ten American kids 
and twenty American parents somehow or other get 
into our house. Music, lights are low, punch is 
consumed and “nibble food” is nibbled. Much gaiety. 
But, tomorrow is August 15th. Please, oh, please, 
turn back the calendar. 

Wednesday night everyone involved in the program 
meets at Washington Crossing State Park for a 
cook-out and covered dish supper. The food is so 
varied and delicious. The weather is 
magnificent.here’s a cake with each French student’s 
name on it; hot dogs, hamburgers, corn. Eat, drink 
and be merry. Tomorrow is the 17th. We come home. 
Everyone is very quiet. Len takes pictures. Lights out 
very early. 

Thursday, August 1 7th — it’s grey, chilly. The gods 
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are unhappy because “‘our children” are leaving us. 

Breakfast. My version of French toast. In France 
it’s called “Lost Bread”. How appropriate for today. 
It should be called “Lost Me.” 

I’m beginning to talk to myself. “I will not cry 
when the bus leaves.” “I will not cry when the bus 
leaves. I will be brave. I will help Christine pack. 
(Please don’t look so wistful, Christine). 

“Craig, come sit on Christine’s suitcase so we can 
close it.” It’s jammed full of souvenirs. All her 
presents for her family have been gift wrapped. 

She comes out of “her room”. She is wearing her 
“American dress” that she loves. 

Tina O’Brien calls (we have shared a car pool). Will 
I please pick up “her Michelle” She can not go to the 
bus her little boy has a bad cold. 

We put Christine’s things in the trunk. 

She takes many picutres, of the street, of us, the 
dog, the cat. We take many pictures. Ha! We are 
smiling! 

We pick up Michelle. She is crying. 

We stop at the jeweler’s. I’ve had a silver heart 
engraved and put on a chain. It says, “To Christine 
with Love, The Millers” and on the back 7/14 to 
8/17/72. 

Marylouise, Craig, Michelle, Christine and I go to 
Log College Junior High School where the bus is 
waiting. 

There are no flags waving; no signs. Mostly just 
mothers (why do we get the good jobs?) 

“I will not cry.” 

I give Christine the box from the jeweler’s. She 
opens it and reads the inscription. Now she’s crying. I 
put the chain around her neck. Oh, Christine, you are 
taking more than a silver heart with you. You are 
taking all our hearts and leaving part of yours here 
with us. 

The baggage is loaded. They board the bus. I can 
hardly see them through my tears. Janine and 
Christine are sitting in the front seat. They are crying, 
sobbing. Hands pressed hard against the window of 
the bus. My heart is breaking. I am losing a daughter. 

The bus leaves. The parking lot empties. I blow my 
nose, wipe my face, dry my eyes. Marylouise, Craig 
and I go home. The Tricolor and the Stars and Stripes 
are still flying. I take them down and put them away. 

Christine, we love you and your compatriots. We 
have learned so much from each other. What an 
unforgettable experience. What a marvelous 
opportunity we have had. And what fantastic 
memories we will retain. 

Au revoir; adieu. But, not really good-bye. For you 
will be in our thoughts forever! 


Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. 
Saturday until 6 p.m. 


ONE TEST DRIVE WILL TELL YOU 
MORE ABOUT 
THESE REVOLUTIONARY CARS 


THAN W 


The Audi 100LS The Porsche 911 The Porsche 914 


TOP QUALITY IMPORTS 100% GUARANTEE 
CHOOSE FROM OVER 200 NEW AND USED CARS 


HOLBERT’S aw" 


1425 RTE. 611 WARRINGTON, PA. — DI 3-2890 


GIVE YOUR VALENTINE 
A LANE SWEETHEART CHEST 


TINN Y TURE? 
Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 


DI 3 - 1192 
348 - 5611 


614 Easton Rd., Doylestown 
TEL. 348 - 8911 


INSURANCE? 
DICK BACH! 


Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 


Doylestown Lansdale 
348-8141 855-6841 


Charles H. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court Street 


Doylestown 


348-4543 


GEORGE H. WETHERILL 
GUILD OPTICIANS 


Authorized Maico 
Hearing Aid Dealer 


O 


10 W. Oakland Ave. 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


345-1444 


Che Womans 
Exchange 
of Yardley 
Vrugue gifts 
Gourmet goodies 


“HELPING PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES” 


49 W. AFTON AVE. e 493 9939 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting ‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware”, Daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Memorial 
Building at 1/2 hr. intervals. Daily film 
showings, tentative and subject to change. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson- 
Neely House furnished with pre-Revolutionary 
pieces, Route 32, Washington Crossing State 
Park. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
50 cents, includes a visit to the Old Ferry Inn. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532 at the bridge. Restored 
Revolutionary furniture, gift and snack shop 
where Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 
9:30 am. to 5 p.m. Admission 50 cents, 
includes a visit to the Thompson-Neely House. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves 
as headquarters for the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Open to the public 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., weekdays. 

MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the 
re-created Country Estate of William Penn. 
Original Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Sunday 1 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission 50 cents. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum, 
The country’s largest private collection of 
hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open to the 
public Tuesday through Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 


.p.m., Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Ice Skating, 
“The Lagoon”, near the western entrance to 
the park weather permitting. Free. 

FAIRLESS HILLS — Ice Skating, “Lake 
Caroline”, Oxford Valley Road and Hood 
Blvd., Weather permitting. Free. Lights for 
night skating. 

BRISTOL — Ice Skating, “Silver Lake”, Route 
13 and Bath Road, weather permitting. Free, 
County Park. Lights for night skating Sunday 
thru Thursday until 9 p.m., Friday and 
Saturday until 10 p.m. 

APPLEBACHSVILLE — Ice Skating, “Lake 
Towhee”, Old Bethlehem Pike, weather 
permitting. Free. County Park. Lights for night 
skating. Sunday through Thursday until 9 p.m., 
Friday and Saturday until 10 p.m. 

BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe Street. Hours: Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday — 1 to 3 p.m., other 
times by appointment. 

CHURCHVILLE — Nature Education Center, 
Churchville County Park, Open daily 9 to 5 
p.m., Sunday 2 to 5 p.m. Family Nature 
Programs Sunday 2 p.m. 

NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP — National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry Road. 
Guided tours — Sunday 2 p.m., other tours 
upon request by reservations, phone 345-0600. 
Shrine Religious Gift Shop open 7 days a week 
9 am. to 5 p.m. Free Parking. Brochure 
available. 


world of 
good 


One check will feed, heal, educate 
CARE — New York, N.Y. 10016 


MODERN 


CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete 
Sewage Systems Installed” 


BETTER 
Tanks 
Service 
Quality 
Ottsville, Pa. 18942 Phone 847-5112 
THE LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


Centre Avenue and Court St 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone: 215 - 968 -2131 
“For all your book needs” 


Will you be mine? 


strength for 
your life... 


WORSHIP THIS WEEK 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
anboro 


te em ee ee et me 


Are yousetting a good example 
for your kids... 


Me { } 
5 yc 


SS manaii 7 


but by exercising moderately instead? 


by not being a TV athlete... 


Help your children form good living habits now 
to reduce their risk of heart attack later. 


GIVE... HEART FUND 


PANORAMA 


REAL 


ESTATE 
GUIDE 


wô 


ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 

SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
This attractive old house, located on one and one half acres of nicely 
landscaped lawns consists of a large living room with fireplace, country 
kitchen, with dining area on the first floor. Four bedrooms, two of 
which are large, cedar closet, full tile bath, powder room and laundry 
on the second floor. Walk-in attic which could be used as a playroom as 
well as for storage. Among the other buildings are a two car garage, and 
a small two story barn, Filtered swimming pool 20’ x 40 outdoor 
barbeque, Everything that makes for pleasant living in the country. 
Offered for $59,500.00 


ELIZABETH JAMES 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 
Elizabeth James Professional Building 
794-7403 Route 202 and Street Road Lahaska, Pa. 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTRY ESTATE 
Circa 1776. A heritage of tradition and classic beauty in this multi-level 
fieldstone farmhouse. Living room with fireplace, library with fireplace, 
formal dining room leading onto screened porch overlooking pool, 
keeping room with walk-in fireplace, family room, custom designed 
kitchen with family dining area. 4 bedrooms and 3% baths complete 
this magnificent house which has been enlayed and updated yet retains 


much of its original detailing. Includes bank barn with stabling 
facilities, stone carriage house, garage, fenced pastures. 7 acres in a 
scenic setting of manicured farm estates. $145,000. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


(215) DI 3-6565 - 348-3508 


YOUR OWN RESORT 


Redwood sun deck. Heated pool. That’s the life! Enjoy it here in this 
very attractive home just two miles north of New. Hope. Entire 
property in first class condition. Lower level has utility room, powder 
room, family room with fireplace and sliding glass doors to brick patio. 
Upstairs are living room, dining room, modern kitchen, master bedroom 
with bath plus two other bedrooms and a hall bath. Access to sun deck 
from dining room. In Solebury Township, this very desirable home has 
just been listed for $44,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 

30 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 


348-3558 


MANOR HOUSE 
Attractive, well built stone house on 1% acres of lovely lawn with fruit 
and shade trees, has slate roof, copper gutters, and plaster walls. First 
floor has Liv. Rm. with stone fireplace and built in bookshelves, dining 
room, sun rm. & kit. 2nd fl. has Ig. master bedrm., 2 add’! bedrm, many 
closets, tile bath. Attic is expandable and there is a full basement and a 
detached stone 2 car garage with loft, all for only $49,000. 


Robert E. ritor 


REAL ESTATE, INC. 


72 E. State Street Doylestown, Pa. 348-9066 


